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THE supplement to the Twenty-Second Annual Report of 
the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts states that 
out of 1,538 fires which have taken place during the past year 
within the limits of the State, and which have caused a loss 
or damage amounting to more than three and a half millions 
of dollars, 161 fires are attributed to ‘+ defective chimneys,”’ 
and 127 to ** exposures ;’’ that is, in so many cases fire has 
been communicated from neighboring houses. Architects who 
are accustomed to provide against ** defective chimneys ”’ by 
such familiar precautions as requiring the flues to be built as 
straight as possible, to be plastered inside and out, allowing 
no wood-work within an inch and a half or two inches of the 
brick-work of the stack, requiring trimmer arches for hearths 
in every case, etc., and who tind that most careful inspection 
is necessary to the proper carrying out even of these obvious 
preventives, have reason to be surprised that the proportion 
of loss attributable to this cause is not even greater than 
shown in this report. We venture to say that especially in 
the country towns, it is exceptional to find a house in which 
some of these simple precautions are not carelessly neg- 
lected. Chimneys are built upon poor foundations, or upon 
none at all; furrings are secured to the brickwork of flues, tim- 
bers are set into or against them, poor mortar and soft bricks 
are used, trimmer arches are omitted, and no secure backing 
put behind the facings of the fireplace to prevent dangerous 
communication with the wood furrings of the chimney-breast 
above. It remains a mystery why fires do not oftener occur 
from neglect or ignorance in such matters as these. Irre- 
sponsible builders fail upon these points of common sense as 
often as upon the more diflicult points of drainage and venti- 
lation, in which failure must be anticipated as a matter 
of course in the absence of legal requirements. So far as 
regards danger from fires, the shifting rates of the insurance 
companies, which are so adjusted as to compel precautionary 
measures, and thus to secure a degree of immunity in man- 
ufactories and large towns, practically do not protect the 
underwriters in the large majority of cases. Notwithstand- 
ing the self-protective devices of the insurers, their system is 
not made operative in dwelling-houses, and the fact that 
poor construction in the most vulnerable point is the rule, 
and sound construction the exception, remains undisputed. 


Tue acts to procure the proper construction of buildings 
in large cities like Boston and New York are of course not 
applied to small towns and villages. In view of the facts 
which we have above noted, it becomes evident that not only 
the simple and easily-applied precautions against unsafe 
chimneys, but the common sanitary appliances of drainage, 
if they can be properly formulated, should be required by a 
law, the enforcement of which might be intrusted to the local 
authorities in each case. It would be inexpedient and imprac- 
ticable to attempt to cover by such legislation more than the 
simplest and most primitive conditions of safety, at least in 
the beginning. We submit the proposition to the associa- 
tions having in charge the interests of social science ; they 
cannot take in hand a more vital subject than the procure- 
ment of such legislation, and we believe the legislatures 
theinselves would be prompt to apply any practicable remedy 





for the prevailing insecurity and insalubrity of households. 
The evils can only be reached in this manner; and if the 
beginning of so great a reform is discreetly and temperately 
managed, if too much is not attempted now, this beginning 
may prove an entering wedge, by means of which, as sanitary 
science advances, the most remote villages may be made to 
enjoy some of the more palpable fruits of high civilization, 
viz., safety, health, and cleanliness. 


WE are indebted to several architects in Chicago for copies 
of a printed circular largely distributed in sealed envelopes 
among members of the profession in that city; and to the 
end that the authors thereof may obtain a fitting recognition 
for their enterprise, we give them the benefit of such publicity 
as we can command : — 

PRIVATE CIRCULAR. 

We desire to enlist the architects of the city in the general intro- 
duction of our styles of fencing. To that end we propose that where 
they introduce any of our styles into their plans and specifications, 
we will give them the regular salesman’s commission; viz., 20 per 
cent on the amount furnished under said specifications. By using 
our No. 3 or 7 around city residences, architects will add very much to 
the beauty of their buildings, and to the satisfaction of their patrons. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cuicaco Fence Works, 
418 W. Lake Street. 

The article in question is, according to the accompany- 
ing prints, the most ordinary garden fenee, and the invi- 
tation to introduce it is perhaps the most vulgar insult 
that could be offered to the profession. If the article 
thus advertised were the best and most desirable of its kind, 
its use, under the recommendation of architects, is of course 
practically prohibited by this low attempt at bribery. The 
British Institute of Architects very properly stigmatized a 
similar proposition a short time since, by a public warning to 
the profession to avoid the wares thus recommended, as some- 
thing not to be touched without defilement. The position of 
the American Institute in such matters has been repeatedly and 
dlistinetly defined. Offers of a percentage of profit to architects 
are made so frequently by tradesmen and inventors that an in- 
jurious suspicion attaches itself to the practice of architecture 
in this country. We do not believe that this suspicion is jus- 
tified by facts, and are apt to consider that such offers are 
made in ignorance rather than with the object of corrupting 
or demoralizing. Our own duties in the premises, however, 
are obvious. We shall continue to treat all offers of this 
kind which may come to our knowledge, as insults to the pro- 
fession; and we trust that every architect who may be ap- 
proached privately or publicly with similar invitations will 
repel them in such wise that they cannot be repeated else- 
where with the excuse of ignorance of professional practice. 


In another column we print a communication drawing at- 
tention to the few early colonial types of building yet remain- 
ing in this country, as suggesting starting-points from which 
might be developed a character of architecture more distinct- 
ively and properly national than that which now prevails. Our 
correspondent refers in especial to the colonial mansions in 
Boston, which we regret to say may be sought for in vain, 
unless perhaps some iong-forgotten street at the North End 
retains here and there a remnant so shattered and degraded 
that it can serve no purpose as an inspiration, either to the 
archeologist however pious, or to the architect however imn- 
aginative. Cambridge, however, retains half a dozen exam- 
ples; Portsmouth also is especially rich in fine old houses 
with panelled parlors, broad staircases, twisted balusters, 
broken pediments over the doorways, carved and tiled chim- 
ney pieces, and balustraded roofs. The back towns of Essex 
County have many ante-revolutionary houses, and Marblehead, 
among the rest, retains in its narrow, crooked lanes, a few 
venerable relics of the kind, for the late fire devastated on'v 
the modern section of the town, where the shoe-factories and 
tanneries were accumulated. The same is true of many other 
early-settled districts in the seaboard States from Maine to 
Virginia. These remains are now records of history; and, 
if they must be allowed to perish, we trust that the devout 
antiquary will thoroughly measure and draw them before they 
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quite disappear. Certain districts we know have been care- 
fully explored by architects whose sketch-books must be full 
of notes, the value of which is increasing with age. As 
these examples, practically, are inaccessible to most of us, 
we trust that some of these gentlemen may be induced to give 
us the results of their interesting investigations, either in a 
separate publication or in our own pages, which of course 
will gladly receive any contribution of the kind. We are 
pleaséd to announce, by the by, that Mr. Charles F. McKim 
of New York, whose researches among these antiquities are 
well known, will shortly forward to us drawings of three 
stone colonial houses. Our ‘antiquity,’ although not much 
to boast of, and extending back to times scarcely more 
remote than a century and a half ago, should be considered a 
precious inheritance, and, if rightly used, can scarcely fail to 
be of service to architectural design in aiding to confer upon 
it that sentiment of locality which, for obvious reasons, should 
be encouraged and cherished. 
° 

Ir is worthy of remark, however, that the local sentiment — 
the local characteristic of style —is unconsciously developed, 
in spite of all our attempts to masquerade in Romanesque, 
Gothic, or Renaissance, in Dutch or Puritan disguises. ‘The 
necessities of local materials and local laws, customs, and re- 
quirements, the value of land, the degree of economy to be 
observed, the influence of climate, — all these considerations 
tend legitimately to the establishment of local types, and 
render it more and more difficult, as in the progress of society 
these stipulations and limitations multiply, for the architect 
to assert his preconceived fancies. Ile may of course suc- 
ceed in preserving his individuality, just as an author, al- 
though using the same language as ancther, may be recog- 
nized by his style. He may undertake to imitate in new 
work one of the colonial mansions, for example, of which 
Mr. Holly speaks; but a thousand considerations conspire to 
interfere, consciously or unconsciously, with his loyalty to 
the chosen type, unless he is willing to act merely as an 
antiquary and not as an architect. Under these circumstances 
some of the peculiar charm of the old work disappears in 
the new, and the new inevitably gathers to itself more or less 
of modern characteristics; and the results are an eclectic 
work belonging to the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
as is proper. 


Tue English Building News has an excellent editorial in its 
last number (July 27) entitled ** A Plea for Eclecticism,’’ in 
which an interesting attempt is made to prove that the old 
styles which have been revived in that country have suc- 
ceeded only in proportion to their adaptation to modern 
needs, and that out of all the revivals ‘‘the survival of 


the fittest’’ constitutes the characteristic style of to- | 
day. But we are willing to go farther than this. We | 


believe that with all our intimate knowledge of the works 
of the past, and notwithstanding all our experimental revivals 


of old styles, the principal element in modern work, in this | 
country especially, is modern, born of our new materials and | 
of our new way of using old materials, of our new methods | 
of workmanship, and of our new canditions of life, of our | 
| sympathy, in that we do not expect to get cither use or profit 
| from them. 
| good as we can. 


hygienic and mechanical discoveries, and of our restrictions 
to given areas in large cities. We cannot say, however, 
‘Go to, now, let us make an American style of architec- 
ture,’’ any more than we can say, ‘* The language of Si 
Philip Sidney seems to us purer than that of Macaulay, that 
of Chaucer is more picturesque than that of Shakspeare or 
Bacon. Let us therefore talk and write after the manner of 
the Arcadia or the Canterbury Tales, rather than continue to 
be guided by the more modern forms.’’ In short, in selecting 
our style of architecture to suit our immediate conditions in 
any case, we are simply using our peculiar prerogative to 


choose out of a language which by accumulation has become | 


vast in its resources, a form of expression which seems best 
adapted to our modern needs ; but, whatever the source from 
which we borrow our expression, the essential characteristic 
of our work is modern, and it does not in reality differ so 
fundamentally from that of our neighbor who selects his form 
of expression from a precedent as far removed from our own 


choice as Gothic is removed from Renaissance, that the 


future New Zealander will attribute the two works to ditferent 
on the contrary, he will see that they both possess all 


eras ; 


| can ** from turret to foundation stone ;’ 


| States. 


| to justify its existence as a hot-house flower. 


| more special 


| of the fitness 


, the distinctive characteristics of that first of the great eclec- 


tic eras of architecture, the nineteenth century ; he will see, 
moreover, that the work is not French or English, but Ameri- 
’ and, if he is an intel- 
ligent archeologist, he will be able perhaps to pronounce 
whether the minds which conceived the two monuments and 
the hands which built them were brought up according to the 
schools or traditions of New York, Chicago, or Boston. To 
direct attention, therefore, to this or that range of precedent 
as more likely than others to lead to the development of a 
style distinctively American, as our correspondent suggests, 
is, in our opinion, to misunderstand first, what constitutes a 
distinctive or representative style and how it grows; and 
second, what is the peculiar function of the modern archi- 
tect: it certainly is not the manufacture of styles. 

THE DESIGNING OF MONUMENTS. 

Ir is probable that no important nation, perhaps none at 
all, has been so unlucky in its monuments as the United 
We have built a great many of them, especially of 
late years, and with signal ill success. This is an unpalatable 
truth, which it may be useless to urge upon the public; but 
we have no doubt that it is a truth, and that most persons 
who have considered the matter will assent to it. But since 
we have probably by no means done building monuments, it 
is worth while to consider why they are no better, and what 
is the natural means of making them better. 

The reason why they are no better is simply that they are 
designed by persons who are not fitted for such work ; that 
is, who are not educated to it, and who are mostly amateurs. 
In fact, there is nothing, except perhaps the practice of medi- 
cine, to which amateurs are so ready to addict themselves as 
to designing. People who have a fondness for art are apt to 
take up this work with as little misgiving as old ladies do 
the physicking of their friends. The difference is that in 
diflicult and critical cases the amateur doctors get fright- 
ened, and leave the field to the professionals ; but amateur 
designers are inaccessible to fear, and will not withdraw 
if they can help it. To such amateurs monumental design 
offers peculiar temptations ; for since it does not concern itself 
directly with either practical wants or structural exigencies, 
it is not hampered by the need of technical knowledge, which 
is a wholesome restraint upon amateur efforts in other diree- 
tions. 

Now there is nothing whose right to exist depends more 
entirely on its absolute excellence than a monument. <A 
thing which is made for use may still be serviceable if it is 
not first-rate. Even an inferior picture or sculpture may be 
in demand to fill some inconspicuous corner which would be 
disagreeably bare without it. But a bad monument has not 
even that poor excuse for toleration: unless it is really 
good it is impertinent. There is no actual need of monu- 
ments. Ifa memorial only is wanted, it had better be some- 
thing useful. The monument is as dependent on its beauty 
It is more so, 
for even rarity or singularity does not excuse it. As soon as 
we feel it to be inferior it is an offence, and calls to be ex- 
punged, like bad color in a decoration. Nevertheless we all 
want monuments, and the desire for them deserves the more 


Then let us take extreme pains to have as 


There really is no work which calls for nicer training, or 
training, than monumental design. It not 
only requires a fine sense of proportion, of massing, and 
of detail, but it requires knowledge. It is 
a hopeless task for any one who has not carefully educated 
himself in the knowledge of conventional form; by which we 
mean the decorative forms invented by man for structural 
masses, mouldings, and ornaments. Such forms are not 
mastered without a study of natural forms, yet natural forms 
do not suffice. Mere sensitiveness of eye is not enough, for 
consciously or unconsciously the eye is led astray or set at 
fault by the unaccustomed nature of the elements it assumes 
to control. Nor is knowledge of forms enough. Familiar 
as they may seem, they will not submit themselves to the 
handling of any one who has not mastered them by long 
practise. The truth is, that monumental work, as soon as 
it goes beyond a mere decorated stone or an isolated mass 
of sculpture, is architecture par excellence. That is to say, 
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it is the shaping of building materials with a single eye to 


beauty of abstract form and expression. It may be on a 
large scale or on a small scale, but it is architecture pure and 
simple,— nothing but architecture, —and it is absolutely 
the only human work that is so. It is just the work to 
which the architect gives his most assiduous study, and 
which no one else studies as he does. He does much work 
of other kinds, necessary or incidental, — the planning, con- 
struction, and administration of his buildings, — but these 
are not architecture at all. The design, or the monumental 
part of the task, is his real and vital work: to learn to do it 
well costs him more labor than all the rest. All the rest 
may at convenience be delegated, and often is, but this 
cannot be. If it is, the man to whom it is delegated becomes 
the real architect. 


Even painters and sculptors, whose art, being a study of 


form, is most nearly allied to architecture, do not succeed in 
designing monuments, because they do not make a special 
study of the kinds of form which it requires. The defined 
sense of proportion which is gained with an artist’s knowl- 
edge would of course be a very great help in the study of 
architectural form, but it by no means supplies the place of 
it. The arts of design are not interchangeable in practiee. 
An architect may, on his part, if he is a skilful draughtsman, 
sketch a group of figures or a mass of sculpture to suit his 
composition; but he would be extremely foolish to try to 
carry it Out himself, or to refuse to change it at the instance 
of a practised sculptor. Even between painting and sculp- 
ture, dealing with the same form and perhaps with the same 
subject, the boundary is so firm that it cannot be transgressed 
from either side with impunity. Sculptors have tried to 
paint, and painters to model statues, by virtue of their own 
callings ; but they have usually failed, perhaps always. It is 
not reasonable to expect that they should succeed better in 
architectural work, and they do not. The difliculty is illus- 
trated by that which even a skilled draughtsman has in 
drawing subjects with which he is unfamiliar. If he is an 
architectural draughtsman, however able, and has not studied 
the figure, he need not hope to draw it well. And so, if a 
painter, unstudied in architecture, attempts to paint it, the 
architect sees at once that it is drawn by a person who is not 
familiar with it; and that whatever be the pictorial merit of 
the work, as architecture it is unsatisfactory. And if it is 
difficult for a painter or a sculptor to portray architectural 
work with success, it is @ fortiori more difficult for him to 
design it. This difficulty is well understood among people 
of older experience in art than ours. French se ulptors and 
painters, for instance, are on the whole better trained in form 
than American. But a French sculptor hardly thinks of 
designing so much as a pedestal without calling in the assist- 
ance of an architect ; and for a painter or a sculptor to under- 
take the design of an important monument without such as- 
sistance, is unheard of, 

Not only is the monumental element the really archi- 
tectural one in all an architect’s work, but the designing of 
pure monuments is the most exacting thing he has to do. 
In any ordinary building the expression of use or eonstruction 
goes to make up the effect. Practical exigencies divide the 
attention with art. 


be simply that they would become architects, and they would 


| have to make it the study of their lives as architects do. 








| 


| 
| 
| 


Picturesqueness of form and the rough- | 


ness of the ordinary building materials take the attention more | 
or less from detail, or even from niceties of proportion, and | 


make many things pardonable which are not altogether satis- 
factory. But in a monument there are no such exemptions. 
There is nothing left to rest upon but beauty of proportion 


and of form, the choicest details, the nicest adjustment of | 


them to the whole and to each other. Trom the boldest 
mass to the smallest detail every thing must show the mas- 
tery of a refined and skilful hand, or the thing is a failure. 
ITence the extreme difliculty of the work. Few architects 
succeed well in it, and other people do not succeed at all. 
We are very far from saying that to give all our monuments 
into the hands of architects would secure at once a crop 


of noble and beautiful ones; but it is the natural and neces- | 


sary step towards it, for they are the only men who sys- 
tematically train themselves to such work. The good monu- 
ments of our time and of all ages have been built by archi- 
tects, —that is to say, by the men, under whatever name 
they wrought, who did the architectural work of their time. 
Meinbers of other professions, engineers, sculptors or painters, 
might of course train themselves to it; but the result would 


A worp about the Washington Monument, on which we 
have expressed our mind freely, because it is the most impor- 
tant one that has ever been undertaken in our country, and 
one in which every American has aninterest. It is one thing 


to suggest a way of completing it, to ask the consideration of 


that way with whatever others may come up: it is a very 
different thing to carry out a design, or to forestall the con- 
sideration of others. There can be no objection to any ama- 
teur — engineer, sculptor, or even editor — offering a sugges- 
tion: valuable ideas may be brought forward, and often are, by 
persons who are not trained to carry them out. All artists 
can testify to the value of such ideas. If amateurs choose to 
carry them out in private work, they have a right to do so, 
and run the risk of failure; but with public work the case 
is different. Again, for a difficult public work, in which a 
whole community is interested, it is important to have, not 
the suggestion which the first comers may offer, but the best 
that can be had; and this is to be secured either by carefully 
selecting the most capable and qualified person who can be 
found, and letting him study the work deliberately ; or by 
collecting from suitable sources a large number of suggestions, 
and choosing the best among them. We are not informed 
whether the persons who have brought forward projects for 
the Washington Monument have limited themselves to sub- 
mitting suggestions for consideration, or how far they have 
tried to be beforehand in urging the adoption of their 
projects. When there is question of a great public monu- 
ment which is to stand conspicuous for ages, and to which 
the people of a whole nation are to contribute, it is not 
seemly that any person, architect or other, should be allowed 
to secure the adoptiou of his own scheme before others are 
considered. Certainly any amateur, be he sculptor, engineer, 
editor, or what not, who not only offers his idea, but assumes 
to urge the carrying it out in his own way, ignoring the 


judgment of a body of men of life-long training for this very 


duty, neither waiting to see what they have to offer, nor even 
invoking their assistance for the treatment of his own idea, 

affronts a risk which no one has a right to thrust upon the 
public, and shows an inconsiderateness that ought not to 
pass without protest; and if the authorities who have sucha 
work in charge allow themselves to be persuaded by the first 
comer, or to impose their personal and momentary prefer- 
ences on a whole nation without taking every pains to find out 
the best thing that can be done, they are guilty of neglect of 
a great public trust, and are likely to do irreparable mischief. 


THE PORTAL OF THE OLD PALACE CHAPEL, 
DRESDEN. 
(See illustration.) 

In Liibke’s History of the Renaissance in Germany is a note- 
worthy passage making mention of the portal to a chapel formerly 
existing at Dresden. This chapel having been long destroyed 
when Liibke wrote, the portal lay neglected in some rubbish recep- 
tacle within the palace limits, and there seemed little hope of its 
ever seeing the lightagain. Knowing this, it was with feelings of 
irritation, as well as of interest, that I read his praise of it as 
“the most beautiful Renaissance doorway in North Germany.’ 

On a recent visit to Dresden, however, irritation was changed to 
delight at finding that the portal had been rescued from ¢ alts 
destruction. Within the previous few months it had been set up 
again, and all who are interested may now test in person the praise 
bestowed by so cautious a critic as Liibke. 

A short description of it will be new even to those who have 
most thoroughly studied European buildings; for it is more than 
fifty years since it was lost to view, and I think it has never been 
described in detail, the above curt notice in Liibke being the only 
criticism I have found on the subject. And in the future, too, the 
doorway may be unremarked by many, for it is like a new work of 

art, — its reputation all to make. It has been so long forgotten 
that it will not attract pilgrims just yet on its unassisted merits ; 
and Dresden is sup posed — some ‘what incorrect] y —to possess so 
little that is essential to architectural students that it will often be 
left on one side in their journeys 

I have said that it has very recently been brought again under 
the eyes of men. It is a pity that they do not see it more favora- 
bly placed. It now adjoins the Museum Johanneum, on the 
Neumarlt, and gives access to the courtyard of the royal stables. 
Apart from the sentiment of the thing, a worse position could 
scarcely have been found for it in all Dresd n. It was originally 
built into a wide facade; and it now stands free between two hi; rh 
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buildings, and opens, as I have said, into a passage-way between 
them. By this means its proportions are utterly spoiled, its attic 
appearing far too massive in comparison with the main structure. 
A further injury, greater than that caused by two centuries and a 
half of exposure to the weather and by half a century of neglect, 
has been wantonly inflicted upon it: as soon as it was set up in 


the place it now fills, the whole thing, stone portal as well as | 


wooden door, was cevered with several coats of whity-gray paint. 
The exquisitely delicate work has been almost ruined. One can 
still trace the artist’s intentions, but his handiwork — the touch 
of chisel and knife — is entirely concealed. 

I was fortunate enough to see the structure before the painting 
was completed: the door itself was still untouched by the brush. 
The wood, which appeared to be oak, was in excellent preserva- 
tion. A few missing bits of the high-relief work had been just 
“restored.”” At my next visit the door had beem doctored in its 
turn, and so thick was the paint that the grain of the wood had 
disappeared, and only by the sense of touch could one longer dis- 
tinguish between wood and stone. I could see no reason to believe 
that such * protection” as the paint affords was needed by any 
part of the portal. The neighboring museum had just been paint- 
ed, and a bad precedent seems thus to have been the only excuse 
for the desecration. Had the materials been so far injured that 
further exposure to the weather in an unpainted condition would 
have caused further damage, it would have been far better to place 
the structare under cover; to set it up where it need not pretend 
to be of use, but might be examined and studied at leisure. Its 
dimensions are such that it might easily have been thus dis- 
posed of. ‘ 

The height of the portal } to the top of the cornice I should 
judge to be about eighteen feet, and its greatest width nearly the 
same. The attic adds about six feet to the elevation, and is in 
turn surmounted by three statues about four feet in height. The 
finest work is shown in the portal itself; the door being less beau- 
tiful, and the attic far inferior to either. 

Let us begin with the best, the main structure. Four fluted 
Corinthian columns support a rich entablature; two on either 
side of the round-headed arch that forms the actual doorway. 
There is no continuous stylobate. It is broken into a separate 
pedestal beneath each column, the two pedestals on either side 
standing together on a plain, low plinth. Between each pair of 


tatingly as the Juno Ludovisi would be known for Juno, or the 
Belvidere Apollo for Apollo. 

The St. Peter is vigorous, nervous, characteristic, simple, impres- 
sive. The Hosea and Jeremiah are good, — much better than the 
supplementary statutes in the attic niches, one of which, I think, 
represents Samuel. The other, bearing the sword of faith, must 
be Abraham, as the still legible reference is to Romans iv. The 
sculptured pilasters of the attic are comparatively coarse and poor. 
The alto-rilicvo in the centre panel, representing the scene after 
the resurrection, is full of action, but very ungracefully drawn. 
The angel is balancing on the edge of the open tomb, the covering 
slab of which is sliding down in front most inartistically; and a 
group of Roman soldiers are waving astonished arms, which at 
first view seem much too numerous and on closer examination 
seem ever to increase in awkwardness. The sleeping soldier be- 
side the tomb would be good if he could be disassociated from his 
gesticulating companions. The workmanship is clever, the figures 
being in unusually high relief, those in the front plane being al- 
most completely detached. 

The three statues surmounting the attic —the Saviour and two 
saints —are ugly and commonplace, very different from the niched 


| ones in style, and are probably seventeenth-century additions. 


columns are two niches, one above the other, containing statues of | 


somewhat more than half-life size. The centre arch rises from 
broad flat imposts. and is joined to the overhanging entablature 
that stretches above it, by a heavy conventional keystone. 

The attic has pilasters corresponding to the columns below, and 
aniched statue between each pair. An al 
centre die. 

I have spoken of the door as somewhat wanting in beauty when 
compared with its stone framing. The execution is less delicate ; 
but I had especial reference to the general design. Instead of 
being ornamented as an undivided surface the door is treated 
architecturally, broken up into a * composition” which, however 
good in plan and detail, is inappropriate enough as a door. We 
have panels at the bottom, then a projecting, bracketed stylobate 
bearing columns, with their entablature and attic, and in the centre 
around arch. This last is filled by a beautiful bas-relief. The 
door is thus a reproduction in most of its parts of the design of 
the portal itself. 

The very best stamp of early Renaissance is on the work, and is 
shown in the classic perfection of ornament, as well as in a certain 
surviving flavor of Gothic. I think it may certainly be said, after 
what Roman model our architect built in Saxony. The resem- 
blance in the decorative work to that on the surviving fragments 
of the Forum of Nerva at Rome is too strong to be due merely to 
a general reminiscence of Noman ideas. The capitals are identi- 
eal, and architrave and cornice v: ry nearly if not precisely the 
same. The main difference is that the Nervan entablature is 
broken —as in the Arch of Constantine — into projections, and that 
the figure-sculpture of its frieze is replaced by arabesques in the 
German example. These are in high relief, marvellously grace- 
ful, and of faultless execution. The broad band of decoration 
forming the architrave of the arch is repeated on the archivolt and 
the sides of the door-jambs. 

Thus far we have found graceful fancy and exquisite workman- 
ship. When we turn to the statutes in the niches we find some- 
thing more. They were once all labelled by references to the 
Bible, but the inscriptions have been almost entirely obliterated 
by the paint. Two are unmistakably St. John and St. Peter, one 
still shows the name of Hosea, and the fourth I should judge from 
his ragged garments to be the prophet Jeremiah. I know of no 
modern statue that for expression and character — anatoinically | 
am not a critic—I should rank above the St. John. There is 
neither the grotesqueness of Gothie nor the unmeaning pseudo- 
classicism of most Renaissance work. It is as typically Christian 
as the best antiques are typically Greek ; it condenses as visibly as 
they a whole religion and a whole system of culture. Finding 
the lovely head in any part of the world, deprived of any external 
means ot identification, one would pronounce it St. John as unhesi- 


lo-rilievo occupi s the 


u 
1 
} 
i 


rhese and all following measurements have been made by the eye, but are, | 


The relief on the door —I hardly know whether to call it high 
or low—represents the woman taken in adultery. The Saviour 
is in the act of writing on the ground. It is quiet and reserved in 
composition and good in execution. In curious juxtaposition we 
find just below it a little relief, showing the summit of a wave on 
which rides a mythical being, half man and half fish. Saxon es- 
cutcheons and lions’ heads, with the dates of erection, are intro- 
duced into the supplementary decoration of the door. 

Having said that not only the design of the portal but all its 
details are purely classical, it may be asked where I found the 
Gothic element I have spoken of. In the spirit of the whole —in 
the way the Roman details are applied to the Roman design, and 
furthermore in the statues where individual genius had freer play 
than in the purely architectural work. A Gothic impulse has 
guided the hand that was manipulating the most entirely classical 
materials. 

Early Renaissance buildings, as has often been noted, show this 
Gothic spirit when all Gothic design and detail have vanished. 
They show it, for example, in that diversity of corresponding parts 
which is alien to the spirit of classicism, in an adaptation of the 
plan to irregularities of ground, situation and proposed use. These 
virtues, as we may certainly consider them, dropped out of later 
Renaissance work, and the fact that they did so explains much of 
the unpliable sameness which characterizes it. 

Our portal shows this survival of Gothic diversity in many de- 
tails which do not strike the casual eye. The bas-relief of the 
frieze is a beautiful scroll-work of a sort of acanthus pattern start- 
ing from a central mask and enlivened by grotesques. There 
is on either side, near the centre, a human half-figure, then farther 
along on one side a conventional bird, and balancing it on the 
other side a winged lion. Then come toward either end three 
rosettes as pegs for the scrolls. Of this five are flower-like, but one 
is alion’s head. ‘The corners are held by eagles alike in design. 
A more excellent study for an architect to-day than is offered by 
this exquisite frieze it would be hard to find. It is so perfectly 
balanced, so uniform in general effect, as not to jar with the most 
strictly classical design, and yet it is as free and untrammelled as 
Gothie decoration. It is, in my opinion, quite unsurpassed by any 
Renaissance work in any country. 

Looking further we find that there are similar variations in the 
work around the arch, and that the pedestal below each of the four 
columns shows a bas-relief of different design, two bearing ara- 
besques and,two varying groups of pufti. Both the door and the 
attic have more of sameness in their decoration than the portal 
proper, and are by just so much more commonplace and less artistic. 

We see the Gothic influence finally, in the proportions of the 
four beautiful columns so strictly classical in detail and applica- 
tion. The shafts of these columns are but six diameters in 
height, while Greek Corinthian shafts are often ten diameters, and 
Roman (as at Nismes) eight anda half. The diminution of the 
Dresden shafts is one-eighth of a diameter, as nearly as I can 
measure it on my photograph. Curiously enough these anti-clas- 
sical proportions call to mind not those of the later Gothic that had 
just expired, but of early Gothic work. The Romanesque archi- 
tect, imitating the antique models that had come down through 
centuries when the builder’s art was as good as dead, made his 
columns heavier and shorter than their prototypes. Gradually, as 
Gothic art developed in its own way, the original classic ideas were 
utterly transformed. Little trace of Greek or of Roman columns 
remained in the tapering, clustered, attenuated lines of late Gothic 
shafting. But when the Renaissance architect cast all this aside 
and turned his eyes back again to the classic examples, already 
once copied by his Romanesque predecessor, he treated them as 
that ancestor had done, shortening and broadening the shafts. 
And the curious parallel is completed when we see later Renais- 
sance, like later Gothic, growing slender and tall in comparison 
with its earlier forms. 

It remains now to make a guess as to who and what our archi- 
tect was. If not his personality, it would be interesting to dis- 
cover at least his nationality. Was he Italian or German? 
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I have said that the date of the portal is 1555-56; exactly that 
of the Otto Heinrich wing of Heidelberg castle, often cited as 
the earliest important Renaissance work in Germany. So we see 
that the Renaissance in the North was almost a century later than 
in the South; for the Certosa at Pavia, which fills in Italy the place 
claimed for Otto Heinrich’s structure in Germany, was built in 
1473. In Italy, by 1560, Michel Angelo had finished building; pure 
Renaissance was filling a grave beside the grave of Gothic; and 
post- Renaissance — baroque —architecture was beginning its career. 
Therefore both the purity of style and the Gothic tinge of our por- 
tal would have been less, I conceive, had it been, as I have heard 
it conjectured, of unmixed Italian origin. And yet contemporary 
works of unmixed German origin show far less real classic design- 
ing and far less technical perfection of workmanship than the 
Dresden doorway. 

Von Racknitz, whose clever little monograph? was published 
about a hundred years ago, says that the Elector Moritz (1541- 
1553) was the first who brought foreign architects to Dresden. 
But though thus appreciating foreign talent, he confided his great- 
est works to a native artist, Hans Dehn von Rothenfelser. It may 
perhaps be a misnomer to call an artist great whose fame remains 
so purely local as his; but great he is in the estimation of Saxon 
antiquaries, and so we must consider him in comparison with his 
contemporaries. He built the well-proportioned, finely roofed, 
though unornamented hunting lodge at Moritzburg, near Dresden ; 
and among other things in the capital itself, the two beautiful 
spiral staircase turrets in the courtyard of the palace are due to 
him. Elaborate in arabesques and tiny decorative bas-reliefs, 
these come nearer in execution to our portal than any thing in the 
neighborhood. But in conception and motive they are tar more 
German, show far less purely classical inspiration. 

Count zu Lynar was, says Von Racknitz, a prime favorite with 
the next Elector, Moritz, who put up the portal to his brother's 
chapel. Lynar is noticed as a working architect as well as an 
amateur, but I have not been able to obtain photographs of any 
thing attributed to him in the provinces. In Dresden itself there 
is nothing so attributed. He “was born in Italy, and brought the 
better style with him to Saxony,” says our chronicler. “ Ie had the 
greatest influence on the builiding-desire ”’ — to translate literally the 
quaint old German word — “of the Elector, as well as on architec- 
tural taste in general.” 

I am making but an unsupported guess when I say that it looks 
to me as if Dehn had built the doorway under the instruction of 
Lynar, guided perhaps by drawings and plans and details brought 
by the latter directly from Italy, fresh from the classic fountain- 
head, unpolluted by the traditions of the Italian Renaissance al- 
ready in decline, untinged by the ruder taste of the ordinary Re- 
naissance of Germany. Viewing the exquisite workmanship I do 
not doubt that Italian carvers were employed unon it, imported for 
the purpose, as was done, it is well known, two centuries later, when 
flourished the luxuriant /aroque architecture of Dresden. 

The classic motives of the portal, we thus conclude, are so much 
truer, so much more elegantly treated, than in Dehn’s palace-tur- 
rets, or in the work of other German architects of the time, that 
we cannot assign it exclusively toc-him. And yet if it had been of 
exclusively Italian origin, should we have had so strong a dash of 
individuality, so unmistakable a survival of of the Gothic spirit? 

M. G. van RENSSELAER. 
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CONGDON, 


CHURCH, GLEN COVE, LI. 
ARCHITECT. 
(111 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 


PROPOSED 8ST. 


Turk site presents unusual difficulties, the ground sloping down 
from the cemetery on top of the hill to the village street below, 
presenting a steep grade. ‘This feature rendered a basement Sab- 
bath-school chapel a necessity, and it has been incorporated into 
the plan, and so managed as to add to instead of detracting from 
the effect of the design. The covered loggia at south transept pro- 











quarter of it through clay, and the r 


THE SEWERAGE OF BOSTON. --I. 


‘neral plan for the improved 
is proposed by the 
Lane, and Folsom 


WE have already notized the g 
sewerage of Boston and its suburbs, which w 
very able Commission — Messrs. Chesbrough, 
— appointed by the city government. 

The report now before us is a step toward the executi 
plan proposed by the commission, with some important modifiea- 
tions, but still in pursuance of the leading idea of the e 
sion; which is, to collect all of the sewage of Boston and of much 
of the surrounding country, some sixty square miles, delivering it 
into deep water at a point at the outer end of Moon Island. It i 
in contemplation to accumulate the sewage in a reservoir, dischar- 
ging it only during the first two hours of the ebb tide, under the 


nof the 
ymmis- 


1\V 
} 


is 


| supposition that it will be carried so far out to sea that it will not 


return to be deposited on the shores near the city. 

Of the area to be drained about forty-six squar 
grade 40, and this may eventually be drained by gravitation; but 
mn water) 


» miles lie ab 


it is intended that all of the sewage (except excessive ster 
from the twelve square miles lying below grade 40, and, for the 
present, the three square miles already sewered lying above grade 40, 


shall drain into a large intercepting sewer which at Tremont Street 
is to lie five feet below low water. This main sewer, beginni 
with a diameter of 6 feet, is to be, for most of its course, 9 x 11 
feet. Its theoretical capacity for discharge (inclination 1 in 2,500) 
is about 235 cubic feet per second. For about a mile and a halt, 
the course of the sewer —at its largest size is through a tunnel 
driven at a depth of 100 feet or more below low 

mainder through rock, 
brick lining 12 inches thick. Near the end of this tunnel toward 
the city, there is fixed a pumping station, at which 


he 


water, 


t} 
l 


» whole 


ot the sewage is to-be raised by steam power to a he ight { o> 
This whole scheme may well be called majestic, and the known 
| skill of the engineers by whom it has been devised is a sutlicient 
guaranty of its successtul working. As a stupendous piece of 
| engineering work, it challenges unqualified admiration. Thi 
question suggests itself, however, whether it is not somewhat 


} } thy 
VY much ie@ss COSTLY 
I 


too stupendous, and whether something ver 


might not accomplish a result amply good for the needs of at least 
| another generation. The city of Boston, struggling against the 
| depressing effect of hard times, and with her capacity for the 


under- 
ly 


hardly have 


ie 


struggle weakened by the fire of 1872, should 


taken a work of which the preliminary estimate reaches 


$4,000,000, without considering very carefully the extent of her 
present needs. It may very well be that the plan proposed is a 
wise one for early execution, but there is another side to the ques- 
tion which should be carefully studied. 

By the plan under consideration it is proposed that a water- 


supply equal to 75 gallons per day for eacl 
fall of two-thirds this amount, from the whole of old Boston and 
from a large suburban area, shall at the url 
a point five feet below low water, then e yed through a very 
large and costly conduit to a pumping-station, where it 
lifted bodily to a height of 30 feet, then dropped to 100 feet below 
the bed of the harbor, carried on this grade a mile and a half far- 
ther, rising again to the high level and flowing in to 
reservoir. 

It is safe to say that of tl 
not more than one-third will be 
purposes, as to be materially soiled. 


pro} 
1 inhabitant, and a rain- 


outset be e 
hnveyer 


is to 


an eleval 





» 75 gablons of water-supply per capiia, 
so used for domestie or industrial 


The other two-thirds might 


be delivered into the harbor or into the Charles River without the 
least objection —with absolute advantage. Nearly the who 
rainfall, with only such attention to the cleansing of the streets as 
proper sanitary requirements would suggest in any ca might 
with as little objection flow directly into the harbor 1 river 
In other words, four-fifths of the whole outflow for which this 
| costly provision is proposed would p rfectly well take care of its 
—would indeed be a valuable addition to the water about thi 
city, — and the main intercepting sewer mi rht be reduced from a 
| capacity of 235 cubic feet per second to a capacity of Jess than 50 


tects the access to both floors through a staircase in the tower;- 


while a carriage porch at the west end is of no doubtful utility, and 
spans the road leading to the ceinetery above. ‘The church will 
accommodate six hundred, and is intended to be built of native 
rock with freestone for cut-work. 


PORTAL OF THE OLD PALACE CHAPEL AT DRESDEN. 


See article under the above title. 


DESIGNED BY MESSRS. CLARKE AND DEWSON, 


ARCHITECTS. 


BOOK-CASES. 


(Studio Building, Boston, Mass.) 


HouseE-MOVING. — The Architect mentions as a noteworthy inci- 
dent that a brick house at Colchester, measuring 30’ x 20’, had been 
safely moved a distance of ten feet! 


ted in Sachsen. 


cubic feet per second. Then, again, the whole area 
sewered is only 6.7 square miles, while the area provided for 
looking to a population of 600,000 —is 15 square miles. 
fore, for present needs, a discharging capacity of 25 cubic feet per 
second would relieve the city of all its offensive sewage. 


Most of the efforts thus far made to apply the sewage 


to the fertilizing of agricultural lands have proved pecuniary fail- 
ures. But these efforts have thus far, in naost cases, been applied 


to the treatment of the dilute effluent of sewers arranged to carry 
the whole water supply and a heavy rainfall. The successtal 
recent experiments below Paris, — treating only foul sewage, 
rainfall, water from fountains, etc., being sent directly into the 
Seine, indicate that it is chiefly the unnecessary dilution of sewage 
which makes it unprofitable for agricultural use. 
Whatever may have been thus far the success or 
attempts, the broad fact that no people can afford A — i 
and 16 behoove 


—tne 


failure of these 
ts 
| s 


fertilizing refuse forever into the sea is obviot 
us to continue our experiments until we have found some means 


Is; 


for turning it to good account. There is nothing in the average 
experience, even of England, which makes it seem at all lmpossi- 
1 Report of the Joint Special Committee on [Improved Sewer Tuly, (877 
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ble that if we can exclude the unsoiled water from the sewage of 
Boston, we may turn its fouler outflow to profitable use. The dis- 
charge being reduced to fifty cubic feet per second (double the 
present requirement), there would be no insurmountable difficulty 
in conveying it to remote agricultural lands along the South Shore. 

The experiments made with floats to determine the course of 
sewage to be delivered off Moon Island by no means indicate that 
its silt would not be deposited in such a way as to foul the shores, 
or so to affect the channels as to give a very different direction to 
its future course. Our condition is very different from that of a 
city lying at the mouth of a great river whose flow is always at 
work in overcoming the balance of the tides. Solid matters are 
liable at all times to be driven back on our shores by easterly 
storms. On this subject Dr. Hackett Derby says, — 

“ The experiments with floats recently made under the orders of 
the Sewage Commission show that floats launched at Castle Island, 
in the main channel at high water, met the next flood tide near the 
Graves, and that they were carried back and deposited by it on the 
flats around Apple Island. From these experiments it may safely 
be inferred that the sewage of the city, delivered as these Com- 
missioners propose at an average time of an hour and a quarter 
later than these floats were launched, must meet the flood tide be- 
tween George’s Island and the Graves, and be carried back by that 
flood and deposited on the shoals around or above the city. Admi- 
ral Davis observes that there is one principle of tidal deposit that 


should be distinctly enunciated, and that is that deposits on the | 
ocean border are made only by the flood tide. The Admiral also | 


asserts that the current of the fiood tide in storms has at times 
lifted anchors and chains from wrecked ships, and carried them for 
miies in the direction of its drift. It may be inferred with confi- 
dence that no sewage which approaches the mouth of Boston Har- 
bor four or five hours after high water will be received into the 
ocean. On the contrary, it will be returned to its shores or inlets, 
often accompanied by the sand which the flood tide bears with it.” 

Chere are other considerations affecting this question which we 
are compelled to withhold until our next issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCRETE AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. — A REMARKABLE HOUSE 
AT PORTCHESTER. 


PORTCHESTER, WESTCHESTER Co., N.Y., July. 

I nave had the privilege of examining the dwelling-house which 
has been building at this place during the past four years, and is 
now nearly completed. In the neighborhood of Glenville on the 
Byram River, are several factories deep down in the valley. One 
ot these is the screw factory of the Russell, Birdsall, and Ward 
Manufacturing Company. On a commanding hill almost over- 
hanging the stream, is the concrete house of Mr. William Ward. 

The first impression is of a large square house with a long and 
rather low extension, having a large octagonal tower at the 
extremity of the main house, and a smaller square tower at the 
end of the extension. A wide veranda surrounds the large tower. 
On a nearer view, we see that the large tower is carried up as an 
observatory, for sight-seeing only, having a bold cornice in imita- 
tion of machicolations, and a flat roof with flagstaff in the centre. 
The other tower is to contain the water-tanks, one above the other, 
and has a plain cornice and hipped roof. This tower has very 
inappropriate sham windows, where no windows were required. 
The main house has two full stories up to the main cornice, which 
is bracketed with some reminiscence of Doric details, and another 
full story covered by a steep wall of the Mansard pattern, with 
bold hip rolls and crown moulding. Above this the main roof is 
hipped and visible. 

The veranda, which surrounds nearly one-half of the house, is 
apparently a solid terrace up to the first floor, which is four feet 
above the level of the ground; the roof of it is supported on 
columns of the Roman Doric pattern. On the sides not covered 
by the veranda, the windows on the first and second stories have 
bracketed balconies with perforated balustrades. The part of the 
house called for convenience “the extension” has one straight 
story, and a mansard story covered by a visible hipped roof having 
considerable pitch. The treatment of it is plainer than that of 
the main part. The windows of the house are all surrounded by 
architraves, of square section, and without ornament; but the cor- 
nices and balconies are quite elaborate, considering the material 
of which they are constructed. 

The outline of the house as seen from a distance is picturesque, 
and in harmony with the location and surrounding scenery. 
When we are not near enough to see the details, the general effect 


is good. The details are also by themselves good, but are incon- | 


gruous and inharmonious. I mention these things particularly, not 
because the structure is one worthy of detailed criticism as a work 


produce architectural effects never before attempted on such a 
scale, and with concrete all moulded and wrought in position, and 
not showing any joints. 

The general effect of the building from a distance is a uniform 


bluish-gray color for walls and roofs, only relieved by the plate- 
glass windows and their borderings of yellow wood; for every 
window in this house is glazed with plate glass. To produce all 
this were used four thousand barrels of imported Portland cement, 
eight thousand barrels of sand, about twelve thousand barrels of 
machine-broken North River limestone, and an equal amount of 
white beach pebbles, besides other materials consisting mostly 
of the smallest and lightest forms of I-beams and #-inch round 
iron rods. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Ward is an enthusiast on Portland 
cement, but he is one of those whose enthusiasm is guided by sound 
reasoning and practical science. He has therefore not been led 
into the vagaries which so often beset those who, having but one 
idea, neglect important collateral matters while putting it into 
practice. Any one who visits this house expecting to find a vault- 
like structure, wherein the one idea of a house made in a solid 
block is predominant, will be’ disappointed. On the contrary, 
when he enters he will see hardly enough to remind him of the 
nature and construction of the building. He will see floors resem- 
bling single sheets of rubbed sandstone, hard-finished white walls, 
flat panelled ceilings moulded and enriched with moderation, and 
plaster cornices of good section and very tasteful ornamentation, 
while all the woodwork he sees or can find in the whole house is 
the necessary door and window finish in superb hard wood, of 
workmanship that would put to shame some of our best mechanics. 
Above the basement story there is scarcely any thing in the 
interior to remind one of concrete except the stairways and the 
kitchen fireplace. Yet there is not a lath or a wooden furring 
strip in the whole house, for every foot of plastering is laid on the 
solid concrete of the walls, partitions, and ceilings; and the ribs 
of every ceiling have their constructive purpose, as will presently 
be seen. 

The architect is Mr. Robert Mook of New York. Mr. Ward 
assumed all the responsibilities of the construction. Tle set out 
with two resolves, — to test every thing thoroughly by actual experi- 


)} ment. and to have no contract work in his house. Throughout he 





| has followed the system of Coignet, making the concrete very dry 


and ramming it thoroughly. In this there is nothing new; but 
he has employed as u dilutant of the paste a mixture of machine- 
broken stone and beach pebbles, and with remarkably good results. 

‘The most interesting, and in fact the only novel treatment, is 
the construction of the floors. This is a combination of light 
rolled iron beams, small rods, and concrete ; and, though the 
materials are nearly the same as those employed for floor construc- 
tion in Paris, the method of using them is different, and the 
strength obtained results from other principles of construction. 
In the French system the main reliance is placed on the beams 
used: in this building the beams are strengthened by being sur- 
rounded by a body of concrete, and the filling between them is a 
homogeneous mass extending above the tops of the beams and to 
all four sides of the rooms. ‘The floors are thus stiffened, not only 
in the direction of the beams, but in all directions. For this pur- 
pose a ledge is built out in the walls around each room to carry 
the outer edge of the concrete floor. The beams being stiffened 
by a surrounding mass of concrete, are very much smaller than 
those heretofore employed for floors of equal extent. ‘Throughout 
the house “light” five, six, and seven inch J-beams have been 
used, and for the largest rooms “light” eight-inch beams. For 
instance, in the construction of the parlor floor, where no decora- 
tive effect is sought in the room beneath, he has used * light” 
eight-inch beams placed six feet from centres. ‘The span is about 
18 feet. A box is formed around each beam, and filled with con- 
crete nearly to the top of the beam. Then a flat centring of 
rough boards is set between the beams, and a coat of cement put 
on about one inch thick. Then a course of 34-inch iron rods is 


| laid on this concrete across the beams and a few inches apart, 





and another course of concrete one inch thick is laid over the rods. 
The next course of iron rods is then laid, crossing those in the 
first course. Then concrete is put on two or more inches in thick- 
ness, and the floor is built. It is about four inches thick between 
the beams. A second flooring is then laid of concrete, leaving 
arched spaces which are to serve as heating-flues, connected with 
the furnace and the hollow spaces in the walls. On this the fin- 
ished floor of cement mixed with sand only is laid, trowelled off 
smooth, and after a time when hard and dry, is rubbed with stone 
and sand like polished sandstone. The rough board centring 
and boxes around the beams being removed, the under surface is 
ready for a coat of brown mortar which is hard finished in the 
usual way. 

When the floor I have described had been laid one year, Mr. 
Ward piled a weight of 26 tons between the two central beams, 
and left it there through the winter. The apparatus he arranged 
for determining the amount of deflection showed only one hun- 
dredth of 1inch. Before constructing any of the floors, he incased 


| a six-inch “light” beam with concrete, and subjected it to a cross 
of art, but because of the fact that an attempt has been made — | 
and a successful one too, considered in its scientific aspects — to | 


strain far beyond the limit of safe weight given in the published 
tables; and the result was a scarcely appreciable deflection. His 
object was rather to get practical results to satisfy himself as to 
the expediency of his plan of construction, than to formulate his 
experiments for future reference. His experiments on flat slabs 
of concrete supported on all sides also gave remarkable results. 
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As will be readily seen, the beams as thus used are only accessory, 
but make the construction of large flat floors of concrete entirely 
practicable. They have the additional advantage also of being 
entirely protected by a fire-proof material. Mr. Ward was also 
struck with the remarkable adhesion of Portland cement to rolled 
iron, Which was found to be nearly equal to its adhesion to stone, 
as proved by several experiments. 

The ceilings of the first and second stories show deeply recessed 
panels, some quite elaborate in construction, as in his Elizabethan 
library on the second floor. In constructing these, I-beams were 
used, following the ribs and framed together so as to form a com- 
plete network over each room. Yet such light forms of iron were 
used, that in most cases the iron could hardly have been more 
than self-supporting. In some of the rooms not more than two 
beams extended from wall to wall, having bearings on the walls 
at both ends. Boxes were constructed around all the parts of this 
frame-work as in the first story, and filled with concrete thor- 
oughly rammed in place and given good time to set. The inter- 
stices were filled with concrete and iron rods as in the first floor. 
All these ceilings are plastered and ornamented directly on the 
concrete. ‘The mansard roofs are constructed of solid concrete; 
the ceiling over third story the same as the other floors. The 
roof is constructed like the floors, the beams being very far apart, 
fully ten feet in some places. Over cach beam and each hip 
rafter in the roof a shrinkage joint is made, and this is covered 
with a moulded hip-roll, made in position but having felt between 
the roof and the roll. The panels of the roof between the hips 
and rolls are decorated on the outside with sgraflito work in 
cement of different colors. The cornice and main gutters are all 
made with the walls, but there are shrinkage joints between the 
roof and walls. There are also shrinkage joints in the rooms 
following the inside lines of the exterior walls where they cross 
the window recesses. Aside from these joints, the floor of each 
room is in a single piece; and not a crack was observed in the 
floors through the entire house. There are cracks however in the 
exterior, generally over the windows, and one large crack extends 
almost across the low part of the house called “the extension.” 
‘This was said to be caused by a general contraction of the exterior ; 
but it seemed to me as if it might be due to unequal settlement 
or spreading on the ground, perhaps to a failure of the base- 
courses, which were of rich concrete, to contract with the super- 
structure. These base-courses did not seem to be very wide for 
the superstructure with its great weight, especially as the house is 
built on hardpan and not on gravel. 

The most remarkable examples of large pieces of concrete were 
seen ‘in the floors and roofs of the large veranda; some of the 
sections between shrinkage joints being 30 feet in length by 12 
feet in width, and not showing cracks after having been laid more 
than a year. The veranda columns are made hollow with spaces 
in the centre serving as leaders to carry off the roof water. The 
cylinders thus left are of solid conerete with a circle of the 3-inch 
iron rods in the centre, having bases and capitals cast on. The 
exterior walls are plastered with a cement in the proportion of two 
of sand to one of Portland, and rubbed down very smooth. The 
chimneys are bold in design and carried up high with hoods, all 
formed in one piece. 

All the rain-water falling on the house is utilized. 
the high roof is carried down in tight cast-iron leaders which unite 
at the basement, where they are connected with a rising pipe to 
the lower one of the two tanks in the tower, forming an inverted 
siphon. The upper tank is filled with spring water by means of 
a windmill. The whole house is thus supplied with spring and 
rain water. The walls of the water-tower form the sides of the 
tanks, and the floors are constructed like the floors of the rooms. 
The tower thus far has proved to be impervious to water, and 
gives no indication on the exterior of what it is used for. 

Another peculiar feature of this building is that the walls and 
floors are heated by a circulation from a hot-air furnace in the 
basement, to which the air returns after it has passed up through 
the spaces in the floors and walls. Beyond this no other means 
for heating are provided other than open fireplaces. The heating 
arrangements, which are somewhat similar to those employed in 
the Roman baths, have been in use two winters, and have kept 
the house effectually dry and warm during its construction. It is 
evident however that no supply of fresh air has been provided for, 
and consequently the most essential condition for effective ventila- 
tion is wanting. 

The interior finish of the whole house is elegant and expensive, 
but not elaborate, and is an example of good workmanship such 
as israrely seen. ‘The stairway is of concrete with anewel-post of 
Mexican onyx and other marbles, while the balustrade and hand- 
rail are of wood. All the rooms are to be carpeted, using French 
nails with brass sockets inserted in the concrete floors. It was 
noticeable that no tiling had been used in the interior, where the 
finer qualities would have combined not only structurally, but 
harmoniously, with the other work. 

The sanitary appliances (ventilation excepted) cooking and 
washing arrangements, and water supply, are remarkably perfect 
in every respect. Considered as a whole, the house is a scientific 
success, and should be an object of interest and study with every 
architect. As such, it will well repay any one who goes out of his 
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| the new Parliament Buildings struck work Aug. 5. 


| equal to the present wages, 


way to see it; and your correspondent feels confident that though 
it is a private residence, any member of the profession who takes 
an interest in fire-proof construction will be as cordially received 
as was Your CorresponDent. 


“THE AMERICAN STYLE.” 
New York, Aug. 6, 1877. 

Mr. Eprror, — Would it not be well for us to consider if there 
is nothing in our country which might contain the germ of an 
American style of architecture, and if so, should it not be found 
and brought to light? England has, during the last half century, 
rummaged among its rusty ruins, and developed therefrom some 
of the loveliest examples of a purely English architecture, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic; and this has been the result of their 
feeling for archeology. Archeological veneration in this country 
may seem absurd; still it will be observed by the intelligent tour- 
ist, that our primitive settlers from nearly every nation stamped 
upon their buildings a distinctive type, and there are none more 
striking than those of the Dutch and Puritan. In some of our old 
cities, where progress has not obliterated the marks of these early 
times, numerous examples are left, which should be regarded and 
preserved by the architect with the utmost reverence. Take, for 
instance, some of the colonial mansions of Boston, which for so 
many years graced with ancient dignity the resting-place of 
Plymouth’s sons. Many of these are now demolished, and mil- 
lionnaires of modern standard have erected on their sites buildings 
whose pretension is only equalled by their assumption of foreign 
manners. It is true, our early buildings were constructed of ma- 
terials which, in the course of years, must be repaired or entirely 
removed ; but when we have an opportunity of designing a build- 
ing to be erected on some ancient site, why not recognize the fact 
that the germ of a vernacular style was planted here two hundred 
years ago, and, instead of ruthlessly rooting it out, and substitu- 
ting a Neo-Gree or Jacobean mansion, take the tender sapling from 
its withered trunk, and replant it in its parent soil, where, by 
nourishing it with the improvements which the fertility of science 
and art now furnish, it w1!l develop to the present standard of ex- 
cellence, and the restored mansion of three generations past will 
still seem at home, modernized and improved though it may be? 

The town of Marblehead, which has recently been destroyed by 
fire, presents such an opportunity; but the chances are that that 
town, formerly replete with picturesque and primitive architec- 
ture, will be rebuilt with French roofs and modern shop-fronts, to 
the destruction of all its former sentiment, 

If some of our architects would take up this matter, and study 
the primitive buildings of the locality before beginning their de- 
signs, much that is beautiful and original would be suggested, and 
the ablest efforts of the second century of the Republic would not 
result in the feeble copy of foreign styles of questionable fitness 
and in little sympathy with our institutions, but something dis- 
tinctively American might be developed ; yet most of us seem 
satisfied to introduce into old cities only the fashions of the day, 
regardless of the development of a national style. 

In your issue of July 28, there are two designs, one intended 
for Albany and one for Newport (two of the oldest, and perhaps 
most interesting, cities in our country). Both are by architects 
of rare ability, and their efforts are praiseworthy in the extreme ; 
but the opportunity which is here afforded to revive the good old 
types of Dutch and Puritan architecture has been wasted. 

Il. Hupson Hotty. 

[See Summary. ] 


HEALTH REPORT. 
sosTON, Aug. 8, 1877. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


THE STATE BOARD OF 


To tne Epiror or 
News. 

Dear Sir,—In your generous notice of our Eighth Report, I 
would say in reference to the enclosed slip, — “ Coming to us in this 
bald form, it suggests the query just how we are to go to work to 
see the sponge-holes seize albuminous matters by a kind of elective 
affinity; how we are to study their avid digestion; whether it is 
quite definitely known that the plant absorbs any putrescible 
matter before its decomposition. From an agriculturist’s point of 
view, Dr. Carpenter seems to have been, ‘gn this occasion only,’ 
somewhat enthusiastic,” — that I went over the ground from the 
“ agriculturist’s point of view,’’ on page 343 of the Seventh Report, 
and therefore did not think it necessary to repeat. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cuar_Les F, Forsom. 


STONE-CUTTERS’ STRIKE AT QUEBEC. — All the stone-cutters on 
‘ The contractors 
decided to pay twenty cents per foot, instead of a dollar and a half 
per day. The men demand forty cents, which they say is about 

ELEctRIC LiGuTinG. — It is thought to be almost certain that the 
exhibition building at Paris will be lighted by electricity. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 





Tue PLyMoutn MONUMENT. — The statue of Faith, forty feet high, 
which is to crown the Pilgrims’ Monument at Plymouth, Mass., has 
been placed on its pedestal. The figure, which faces the harbor, stands 
with one foot upon a rock, the leg a little advanced, the head having a 
slight inclination downward; one arm is at her side, holding an open 
Bible, the other lifted with the index finger pointing upward. In size 
and finish it is said to be one of the finest pieces of granite statuary in 
the world. The four seated figures for the buttresses, representing 
Morality, Law, Education, and Freedom, remain to be done, but work 
on them has not been begun, as all the money on hand has been spent 
on the crowning figure. 

Tur Losses At St. Joun, N.B. — The losses of the American insu- 
rance companies through the fire at St. John, N.B., amount to $445,- 
000. The English companies lose $4,822,000, and the Canadian com- 
panies lose $1,469,000, making a total loss of $6,736,000. 


Tur Wooprurr Expepitrion. — The fees for the students in the 
Woodruff scientific expedition around the world have been reduced 
from $3,000 to $2,500, and for the cadets to $2,000, and a larger vessel, 
the Ontario, has been secured; all this in consequence of the large 
number who have applied for passage. The cadets’ uniform, costing 
$104, is to be furnished free of charge; and cadets are to occupy state- 
rooms, and sit at the same table as the students. 


(RCILEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. — The State Archeological Associa- 
tion of Ohio will hold its second session at Cincinnati, Sept. 4 and 5. 
A numbcr of prominent gentlemen have promised to be present and 
furnish papers on the occasion. The citizens of Cincinnati have 
arranged for excursions to localities of interest. The session is likely 

» be a profitable one. All who are interested in the study of the 


pre-historic antiquities are cordially invited to attend, Delegates will 
please report to Julius Dexter, at the Listorical Rooms, Cincinnati 
College Building. 


SociaAL Science ConGnress. — The next general meeting of the 
American Social Science Association will take place at Saratoga, 
bezinning Oct. 4, and lasting through the week. At a special meet- 
ing on Friday, Oct. 7, reports from the Social Economy Department 
on ** Eeonomy in Building,’ and on ** Home Comforts and Amuse- 
ment at Small Cost,’ will be read and debated upon. During the 
session, papers on the ** Ventilation and Warming of Schools,” by 
D. F. Lincoln and William Watson of Boston, and by Frederic Winsor 
of Win hester, Mass., will also be read, 





An HlonoraB_e Distrincrion. — We are pleased to learn that Col. 
Geo, E. Waring, Jr., of Newport, has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of Engineers of the Netherlands; the reason 
wsigned for this being Col. Waring’s work upon the Centennial Re- 
rts upon the * Public Works of the Netherlands,” and his chapters 
m Dutch Engineering, which appeared in ** A Farmer’s Vacation.” 
Phis is no mean distinction, as this Institute is one of the first scien- 
tilie bodies of Europe; and aside from the royal family and the high 
Ofiicials of the kingdom, the only other honorary members are, Fowler, 
inventor of the share-plough; De Lesseps, the projector of the Suez 
Canal; Des Noyere, Inspecteur-General des Ponts et Chausées; Dr. 
Ilage of Hanover, and Charles Manly of London, both distinguished 


theoretical engineers, 


D 
i 
‘ 


Tue Caprrot at Des Mores. — The law authorizing the build- 
ing of the Capitol states that * the cost thereof shall not exceed the 
sum of one million five hundred thousand dollars.’”? At the present 
time $1,168,621.31 have been expended ; therefore less than $400,000 
can be legally expended, and yet the building is littke more than half 


Tue OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. — 
It is said that the official reports on last year’s International Exhibi- 
tion, some of which are already printed, will probably fill twenty 
large octavo volumes. 


A MEMORIAL WINDow. — A stained-glass window has just been 
erected in Christ Church, Houston, Tex., in memory of the first 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Texas, the late Rev. Dr. George W. 
Freeman. The window represents the Last Supper. 

Tue Lonpon OpEera-Hovse. — It is said that work upon the big 
opera-house on the Thames Embankment, after some months of cessa- 
tion, is to be resumed with increased activity, and that it will be cov- 
ered in and the inside finished by next Lady’s Day (March 25). The 
work already done has cost $300,000, 


Tue Opera Hovse, PArts.— The facade of the Opera House has 
lately been cleansed and revivified; no easy task, because of its size 
and the variety in the material of its component parts. The stone- 
work was washed, the bronze-work oiled, and the marble columns 
and panels restored to something of their original brilliancy of polish. 

THe St. Gorsarp TUNNEL. — The works for piercing the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, 15 kilometres (9} miles) in length, are pushed for- 
ward without interruption. To the north, the entry is at the village 
of Goschenen, in the canton of Uri; to the south, at Airolo. From 
Lucerne to the Italian frontier, the railway will be 71 leagues long, and 
will cross the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, Schwytz, Uri, and Tecino. 
The whole line will cost $57,800,000, of which the piercing of the 
mountain will take $15,000,000. The tunnel is to have a double line 
of rails; it will be eight métres wide and seven métres high. About 
2,000 workmen are constantly employed at the two ends. Six and a 
half kilométres (four miles) have yet to be excavated. The operations 
commenced in 1872. 





Ture StmepLon TuNNeEL. — The preliminary surveys for the cutting 
of the Simplon tunnel and the construction of the approaches are in 
course of execution. ‘The plans were finished in the Bureau of Lau- 
sanne. The line commencing at Brigue, which will serve as an 
international station at the entrance of the tunnel, has a length of 
18,340 métres(11} miles). The tunnel emerges at Isella, and the line 
advances from there to Bomo d’Assola, The total length of the line is 
estimated at 46,900 métres. Near Bomo it joins the old ways, which 
continue the Italian lines to the station of Arona. As far as the 
village of Crevola the line runs along the left bank of the Boveria, 
but, arriving at this point, it crosses the river, 


Tue Hupson River TUNNEL. — lt is the intention of the Tunnel 
Company to begin work early in the coming fall. A shaft 28 feet deep 
has been dug at the foot of Fifteenth Street, Jersey City, and this 
depth will be increased 20 feet. From this as a starting-point, the 
tunnel will proceed in a north-easterly direction under the Hudson 
River and the Christopher-street Ferry Slip. The entrance on the 
New York side will be in the neighborhood of Washington Square. 
From Jersey City the grade will descend two feet in every hundred 
feet, until a point 2,700 feet from the New York side is reached, when 
it will begin to ascend at the rate of one foot in every hundred feet. 
The tunnel will be two miles in length, with a road-bed 23 feet wide, 
with two separate tracks. Through its entire length it will be lighted 
by gas. The wall will be constructed of brick, with a thickness of 
four feet. At no point will the top of the tunnel be less than 35 feet 
below the surface of the water, and in many places it will be 70 feet 
below. One hundred and twenty laborers will be engaged in the 
construction of the tunnel. The work will go on during the whole of 
the twenty-four hours, the foree working in three relays, for eight 
hours each, Although the tunnel will be used for the conveyance of 
passengers, its main object will be the transportation of freight to and 
from the great railroad lines which terminate in Jersey City. The 
capital of the company is $10,000,000. 





A Soutu AMERICAN TUNNEL. — The famous silver mines of Cerro 
de Pasaeo have since their discovery yielded silver estimated at 
$500,000,000 in value. Their productive capacity is doubtless much 
greater, but it has never been possible to work them thoroughly 
because of the impossibility of keeping them clear of water. Mr. 
Henry Meiggs, the American engineer who has done so much for Peru 
by building her railroads, has proposed, and we believe the Govern- 
ment is likely to accept his proposition, to construct a tunnel for the 
purpose of draining them, similar to the Sutro tunnel which has been 
building for so many years for the purpose of draining the Cumstock 
lode in Nevada, 

Tuk Future or THE Art TREASURES OF ITALY. — The Academy 
says that the Italian Senate proposes to enact that all important 
monuments in Italy, whether belonging to public bodies or private 
individuals, must be declared and catalogued within a period of two 
years, and that, if necessary, the Government shall take steps for 
their restoration. The destruction of any works of artisti¢ or anti- 
quarian interest possessing national value, and even the disposal or 
removal of them, without the permission of Government or of local 
authorities, are to be strictly prohibited. The act will also make it 
obligatory on private owners to make their art treasures accessible, if 
not to the public, at least to art students; and in the case of excava- 
tions to transmit to Government a weekly register of articles found, 
over which, if the discoveries should be important, the State will 
claim to exercise control. 





A NEW AND PROBABLY A FRUITFUL FIELD FoR EXCAVATION, — 
The site of the ancient city of Sybaris, in Catania, Southern Italy, 
famous for its habits of luxury, is to be explored by the Italian Goy- 
ernment. Excavations will begin during the coming autumn, Syba- 
ris was destroyed by the Cretans about 510 B.C. 


ComPRrESSED GLAss,—In the Siemens’ glass-works, at Dresden, 
there is now manufactured a product which has the same properties 
as La Bastie’s tempered glass, the strength being communicated by 
the pressure of metallic rolls. Plates can be made, by this method, 
of much larger dimensions than by La Bastie’s. They are beau- 
tiful to look at, and can be ornamented with the most complicated 
designs, at a less cost than ordinary glass. Siemens claims that 
glass manufactured by his process has a greater strength than tem- 
pered glass, in the ratio of 5 to 3.. When broken it shows a fibrous 
structure, while La Bastie’s is crystalline. For equal thickness the 
resistance of a plate of compressed glass is from seven to ten times 
as great as that of an ordinary plate. In trial experiments per- 
formed before the Berlin Polytechnic Society, a lead ball weighing 120 
grammes was let fall from different heights upon plates arranged hori- 
zontally, and supported only at the four corners. While an ordinary 
plate was shivered by the weight falling from a height of three deci- 
metres, the plate of compressed glass of like dimensions broke only 
when the weight was let fall from a height of three métres, and even 
then only under the effect of many successive blows. 


THE Tower or BAxkon. —In the Russian Caucasus is the Tower 
of Bakon, the point of pilgrimage of the fire-worshippers from a period 
far beyond the era of Mohammedanism. The pilgrims are now few in 
number. The tower, which has no windows, is reached only by sub- 
terranean passages. It is an immense building, and is surrounded by 
a high wall, within which and encircling the tower are high columns 


| of flame, which spring from the earth, and are fed by the naphtha 


that is found in large quantities in the surrounding soil of the moun- 
tains. These fires are kept perpetually burning. 


SrectmMEN Bricks. — At the request of a citizen of Constantinople 
| a New Haven firm of builders have recently shipped to him a section 
of a brick wall, with information as to mixing the mortar used in 
laying it up. 





